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Mohammedans are fond of the nee and dhal trade; you will find
them prosperously fez/capped behind a gentle slope mounded
with rice, dhal, chutney, nuts, potatoes, flour, caraway seeds
and yellowskinned onions. Hindus revel in tea/shops. They
are also excellent bakeis. They produce a marvellous pancake
as thin as a sixpence and as extensive as a ship's port/hole.
I have watched it being baked in a sizzling pan of fat on a
claymade oven jutting on to the pavement. I have never
been able to understand why Indian ovens should always be
on the public pavements, but they are. The doth/shops are
colourful. They have no windows, being merely wooden
erections with a glossy platform not unlike a Western tailor's
on which the shopkeeper squats with Buddhistic beatitude.
Around him hang all the colours of the rainbow, and very
beautiful they are. An unblended magnificence adds to their
barbaric attraction. And the strange dung is that while the
street is filthier than any farmyard, the shops themselves are
spotlessly clean. Cheek by jowl they line the narrow thorough/
fare, frail structures with eaves patched with tin, and yet all
possessing an infinite fascination. Perhaps it is just because
most of their possessors appear as willing to sell wares as a
snipe is to pull a plough.
l/Ldus
You would not think so, but Madras has a history. That
history is largely composed of the struggle for trade between
the Portuguese, the English and the Dutch. As far back as
the reign of Queen Elizabeth a charter was granted to a
company "trading with the East Indies" But it was not until
1611 that a Captain Heppon of Tk Glok arrived at Pukcat
on the Coromandal coast only to discover, to his chagrin,
that the Dutch were not only there already but that they
stoutly refused him permission to land. Heppon made his
way up to Masulipatam and from that day the Bntish
connection with this part of the country began. It is a
stormy story. I do not want to tell it here. But, after much